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and to a good understanding which resulted 
in the speedy consummation of a treaty. 
After quartering ourselves in a Chinese inn, 
I made my way to the American legation, 
where I met with a kind reception from our 
minister, and received, both from him and 
from Mrs. Burlingame, a cordial invitation to 
make my home at their house during my 
visit. It is from this time on that I date my 
real travels in China, at least so far as travel- 
ling means a study of the people. During 
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For “The Friend”, |coast, and during my subsequent travels to 
look upon the people, with whom I was thrown 
much in contact, from an entirely different 
stand-point. For the ability to do this I have 
to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Mr. 
Burlingame, and to the late Sir Frederick 
Bruce. The broad-minded policy of these 
two men, based upon justice, and freed from 
prejudice of race, has began a new era in the 
history of Eastern diplomacy. 

Peking was founded by Kublai-khan, about 
A.D. 1282, as the seat of his court. It is said 
to have been built near the site of an impor- 
tant town which dated from the Chew dynasty 
(1122 to 256 z.c.) The enclosure is about 
twenty miles in circumference, and is divided 
into two parts, the Chinese and Manchu 
cities. The walls of the latter, which are the 
larger and wider, are forty to fifty feet high, 
and about forty feet wide at the top. Taper- 
ing slightly from the base upward, they are 
built with an extremely solid core of earth, 
faced with massive brick masonry, resting on 
a solid foundation of stone upon concrete. 
The top is paved with tile and defended by a 
crenulated parapet. The outer side is pro- 
tected by bastions some fifty feet square, and 
built at intervals of a few hundred feet. Of 
the sixteen gates which pierce the walls, seven 
belong to the Chinese town, six to the Tartar, 
and three to the partition wall between the 
two cities. Each gateway is surmounted by 
an imposing tower several stories high, and 
rising, apparently more than a hundred feet 
from the ground. Within the Tartar city, 
and occupying the heart of it, there is a walled 
enclosure called the imperial city, and within 
this again, the forbidden city, containing the 
imperial palaces and pleasure grounds. 

Unlike most other Chinese towns, Peking 
is traversed by broad avenues crossing the 
city in both directions, in straight lines. A 
stream, entering near the north-west corner 
of the Tartar city, is divided into two branches, 
which entering the imperial city, surround 
the forbidden enclosure with canals and lakes, 
and then re-uniting, the waters pass through 
the southern part of the Tartar city and the 
Chinese town into the Tung-chau canal, Upon 
the west bank of this stream, in the southern 
part of the Tartar city, are the American, 
English, and Russian legations. 


Peking. 

Professor Pumpelly gives an interesting 
‘sketch of the great Chinese city. After de- 
scribing the route to the capital he proceeds: 
Suburban villages with innumerable hostelries 
concealed the walls of the city until we were 
almost under them. 

A large gateway, surrounded by an impos- 
‘ng tower and protected by a semi-circular 
curtain wall, which in its turn is pierced by 
‘three portals, stood before us. Through this 
»we were allowed to pass, after a close exam- 
ination of our passports by the officer of the 
«guard, and we rode into Khan-balu, the city 
vof the Khans. 

It is no easy undertaking for a stranger to 
‘find his way to any given point through a city 
sso subdivided as is Peking by inner walls. It 
was to this very difficulty that a foreign min- 
ister owed a diplomatic success. The Danish 
Government, wishing to make a treaty with 
ithe Chinese, had sent Count Rasseloff as 
jplenipotentiary. But the Government not 
‘wishing to enter into any new treaties, de- 
‘clined to receive the minister. This gentle- 
“man, however, having reached Tien-tsin, de- 
termined to push on to the capital, where 
iarriving some time before his retinue, he en- 
‘tered the gate alone, and not speaking the 
language, he soon lost his way. After wan- 
dering about for a long time, and trying in 
vain by gestures to learn from the astonished 
‘natives the whereabouts of the foreign lega- 
tions, he rode up to a well-dressed Chinaman 
who was just leaving a house. After several 
‘ineffectual attempts to establish an under- 
standing, the Chinaman good-humoredly got 
out of his carriage, and led the foreigner into 
-a room where he found several other Chinese 
gentlemen. An interpreter was soon found, 
and refreshments were brought in. After a 
good deal of sociable conversation, the em- 
bassador found that his guide was one of the 
high officers of the empire, and that he was 
then present at a meeting of the Board for 
- Foreign Affairs—the authorities who had de- 
clined making a treaty—and at the same time 
the officials discovered that they were enter- 
taining the very man whose entrance into 
the city they had endeavored to prevent. 
The accident led to a hearty laugh all round, 


As the top of the wall forms the principal 
promenade for the few foreign residents, let 
us make our first excursion thither, in order 
to get a general view over thecity. Passing 
out of the gateway of the American legation, 
we come upon the esplanade bordering the 
nearly dry bed of what was once a beautiful 
canal, but its marble facing is now dilapidated 
and scattered in large white blocks over the 
mud. Beyond the street, on the other side, a 
high wall encloses the large pleasure-grounds 


this visit, which was prolonged many months |and shady groves of a prince of the imperial 
beyond my original intention, I learned to bloods sees 
free myself from the prejudices which every ble bridge, and following the street which 
traveller is apt to contract upon the China| borders the canal, we leave the water course 


Crossing over a white mar- 


where it passes, by a low archway, through 
the wall of the city. Giving a small fee to a 
watchman, we areadmitted to a long, inclined 
plane, and ascending this we reach the top of 
the wall. We are now upon the partition be- 
tween the two cities. ooking north over 
the Tartar town, we see little more than a 
broad forest, above which rise on every side 
the lofty towers of the gates, and the high 
roofs of the palaces and temples. Excepting 
the houses just beneath us, the private dwel- 
lings are hidden in the dense foliage. Stroll- 
ing westward over the beautiful promenade, 
now almost green with the grass springing 
up between thé tiles, we find ourselves in the 
shadow of the great tower over the middle 
gate. 

~ Beneath us lies the Meridian Avenue, which, 
running due south, through both cities, con- 
nects the imperial precincts with the temples 
of Heaven and of Agriculture. Immediately 
below us a busy throng of Chinamen is pass- 
ing in and out of the gate, with all the motley 
variety of an Oriental population. A large 
square, paved, and surrounded with an open 
marble fence, is bordered on the north by the 
red wall and lofty,vermilion gateway through 
which the Meridian Avenue enters the im- 
perial city. Colossal lines of white marble 
guard the entrance to this sombre gate. Be- 
yond this a succession of high buildings rise, 
one behind the other, on the line of the 
avenue, the yellow tiles of the roofs shining 
like gold in the sunlight, and contrasting well 
with the dark green of the foliage out of 
which they spring. Several miles toe the 
north, and conspicuous above the intervening 
palaces, we see the “golden mountain,” a 
beautiful hill, having several summits, each 
crowned with a picturesque pavilion. This 
feature in the scenery is said to be artificial, 
and to contain a vast store of stone coal. 
History records that the last emperor of the 
Mings, finding his cause hopeless, and the 
capital falling into the hands of the rebel 
Litsz-ching, retired to this mountain, and 
there ended the dynasty by stabbing his 
daughter and hanging himself. 

Further on, in the northern part of the city, 
a-massive building stands high above the 
trees. This is the great watch-tower, in one 
of the upper stories of which is kept the giant 
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or prince of this world. Yea, as you wait in|prisoner for the Truth, by George Fox the 


drum of Peking. On our left, near the west- 
ern wall of the Tartar city, there stands a 
massive monument of white marble; while 
further west, in the suburbs, stands one of the 
loftiest and most beautiful pagodas in China. 

Away to the west, over some ten or twelve 
miles of intervening country, arise the high 
and barren mountains which form the western 
limit of the great delta plain, and the transi- 
tion from the lowlands of the coast to the 
elevated plateau of central Asia. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Word of God, the Christian’s Guide, 


Friends! Many of you have much to pass 
through, before you can come to feel and wit- 
ness the Lord ministering his precious pro- 
mises of life and peace freely unto you. Oh! 
He waiteth to be gracious unto you; yea, He 
hath long waited. Oh, that you would now 
turn unto Himin the drawings of his power 
and life, and cease willing, and running, and 
striving in your own wills and ways, and wait 
to be guided and led by his Spirit, into those 
things which He requireth at your hands! 

O Friends! it is the inside, it is the inside 
that must be cleansed; for whilst that is pol- 
luted and unclean, the Lord regardeth not 
the worship. It is He that searcheth the 
heart, and trieth the inward parts. You can- 
not hide anything from Him; for he beholdeth 
all your goings, and actings, and thoughts. 
(Psalm oxxxix. 1-12.) 

Now I know many of you will oft make 
large confessions of your sins; but, Friends, 
there is a further thing to be minded, (mark) 
you must also come to forsake them, or else 
you cannot find the mercy. Therefore hearken 
diligently unto the call of the Lord, and be- 
lieve and wait in that which makes manifest 
sin, and calleth you out of the same; for this 
is holy, and consenteth not unto sin; it hath 
no fellowship with darkness nor concord with 
the devil. Now this is the living Truth. By 
this you may know it, (mark) it is contrary 
to whatsoever is not of the Truth, and it op- 
poseth evil in the very appearance thereof. 
Oh that you would hearken unto this, and re- 
ceive this in the love of it, when it appeareth 
in you! that so by the life, and power, and 
virtue of it, you might be saved and cleansed 
from your sins, O Friends! if you ever come 
truly to be made free, it must be by the Truth; 
if ever you come to be sanctified, it must be 
with the Truth. Now the Word is the Truth; 
and the Word is very nigh you, even in your 
mouths, to show you your evil words, and 
also in your hearts to show you the deceit 
and thoughts thereof; yea, its virtue goeth 
through all things, and its power upholdeth 
allthings. In it is Life, and that Life is the 
Light of men. Oh, that you would believe in 
it! that you might be made the children of it! 
This Word is immortal, and it is made to de- 
stroy the devil and his works, and to save 
your immortal souls. O Friends! though its 
appearance in you be in judgment, yet resist 
it not, neither turn from it in any wise; but 
when it convinceth you of any evil, and be- 
getteth any love in you towards its judgment, 
oh then abide in that love! and then you will 
see how Christ comes for judgment into the 
world, to judge the prince of the world, and 
to cast him out, and to make blind that 
eye which hath been open and hath seen 
in the worldly carnal spirit, and to open that 
eye which hath been kept blind by the god 


the righteous judgments of Christ, you will 
feel Him opening the eye of the understand- 
ing part, with his invisible light, whereby you 
will come to see into the invisible things of 
God. O Friends! you must own Christ the 
Word of God in the way and ministration of 
his judgment and burning, before you can 
truly witness that you are reconciled unto 
God. Oh! wait to hear the voice of Christ in 
your inward man, and be content to bear his 
yoke, and wait in stillness, that patience in 
you may have its perfect work. And if any 
of you see with the life of the Word, that your 
hearts are hard and rocky, keep but in pa- 
tience, and wait in that life which makes you 
sensible of your condition, and you will feel 
the pure operation of the Word, smiting as a 
hammer, which will break your hard hearts 
into tenderness. Yea, you willfeel them dis- 
solved, melted and changed, by 


Younger. About 1656. 


From “ Good Health.” 
Digestion. 

We are apt to forget that there are two 
meanings belonging to the phrase inside the 
body. A morsel of bread placed in the mouth 
is, in one sense, inside the body, but a needle 
run into the arm is inside the body in another. |} 
and quite different sense. There is just the 
same difference here as between driving a 
coach and horses through the low and narrow 
gateway of the court-yard of an old-fashioned 
inn, and stepping from the uncovered yard 
into one of the many cosey chambers which 
surround it. The guest who stayed all night 
in the court-yard would gather but little hos- 
pitable comfort, and the food which we take 
would do us little good, unless from being in- 


the power of side the body in one sense it came to be inside 


the Word, as ye believe and wait in thesame.|the body in the other sense. Digestion is, 
And then you will know experimentally, that|broadly, the passing of food from the general 


the Word of the Lord is as a hammer, and as 
a sword, and as a fire, and as fuller’s soap; 
for you will feel it breaking and cutting down, 
burning up, and washing out all the hard, 
fruitless, defiling nature. And then you will 
come to know Christ’s fan in his hand; for 
you will feel Him purging the floor, by sepa- 
rating the chaffy, dirty nature from the ten- 
der seed ; which delights to do the will of God. 
Now as you come to feel this within, you 
come to witness his baptism with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire; yea, here the washing 
in the regeneration and the renewing in the 
Holy Spirit come to be witnessed ; and here 
Christ’s work comes truly to be felt and 
known, which is, to destroy the devil and his 
works, to blot out transgression, to take away 
sin, to cause the old things to pass away, and 
to make all things new. Oh! wait to feel and 
witness this work, and think not that your 
saying Christ hath done all for you, will pro 
fit you, while you live in the old fleshly birth ; 
for verily, verily I say unto you, “that except 
ye be born again, ye can in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Therefore wait to feel 
this inward work, that so you may know 
Christ formed in you, (his mind, his spirit, his 
disposition, his nature,) and then you will 
come to the new creature, and to witness the 
election which avails and obtains. And here 
the circumcision without hands you will come 


court-yard of the body into the many-cham- 
bered abode we call our flesh and blood. The 
doors that lead from the court are very nar- 
row, so narrow that they can be hardly seen 
even when examined with powerful micro- 
scopes; and hence all the food we eat must be 
broken up, and divided into the smallest pos- 
sible pieces, before it really gets within us. 

In order to effect this, the whole of the 
alimentary canal is a busy scene of minute 
division. The moment any food passes into 
our mouth, it begins to be acted upon by forces 
which do their best to break it up into the 
finest possible particles, and the work begun 
there is carried on along the whole of the 
digestive track, until all the goodness that is 
in the food has been strained out of it. The 
forces are many, and of various kinds. Some 
are mechanical; by them the food is cut and 
ground, chopped and minced, rubbed and 
churned, until its solid particles are worn 
down to the smallest size. Others are chemi- 
cal; by them the solid food is reduced into 
the liquid state ; that is, the molecules making 
up the solid particles are changed in form and 
nature, in order that they may pass almost 
anywhere. Digestion, strictly speaking, isa | 
process of solution and of fine division. 

These various forces, moreover, are brought 
to bear upon the food in succeeding districts; 
the food has to run the gauntlet of them all. 


to know, which is the putting off of the body| What the mouth does not digest, the stomach 
of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of|attacks; and what the stomach leaves be- 


Christ ; and this brings to be the Jew inward, 
whose praise is not of man, but of God; and 
here is the true Israel of God, upon which the 
mercy comes; and here is the true Elect Seed, 
unto which the promise is; and they that 
come to this are born from above, are mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, of his flesh and of his 
bones; and they are come to the riches of the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and 
generations, which is, Christ in them the hope 
of glory. (Col. i. 26, 27.) 

O Friends! these things are not written unto 
you, that you should feed upon the words, 
and seek to get a rest there ; but these things 
are written in tender bowels of love unto such 
of you as truly hunger and thirst after the 
new life; that so as the Lord’s Witness ariseth 


comes a prey to the intestine. We have thus 
digestion in the mouth, digestion in the 
stomach, and digestion in the intestine, each 
differing from the others, but all having this 
object in view,—that the solid food should be 
converted into liquid material, capable of pass- 
ing through the invisible pores of the mem- 
branous lining of the alimentary canal into 
the real flesh and blood, or be broken up into 
particles so small that they may squeeze them- 
selves one by one through the minute open- 
ings which exist in certain parts of the intes- 
tinal wall. 

The digestive process begins in the mouth; 
among civilized people it begins in the plate, 
or even before. Since the food will, if it be 
digested at all, be broken up, as we have said, 


in any of you to witness unto the truth of|into particles smaller than can be seen with 


them, and to give you any understanding in 


the naked eye, the practice of cooking or 


the same, you may join to his Witness, and |softening and rendering friable the meat and 
believe and wait in the same, to feel these|vegetables of the meal, and of cutting them 
things fulfilled in you.— Written, while a|into small pieces before placing them in the — 


vabors of the frame. 
ental errors. 


\sakes time. A man who is eating a tough, 


‘and therefore not very digestible chop, will 
ioe slow in eating, if he is careful to masticate 


“t well. There will be a long interval between 


‘each mouthful, and the stomach will run no 


wtisk of being hastily loaded. 


Now, a hastily loaded stomach is as bad 
‘almost as, or rather is the same thing as, an- 


overloaded stomach; and there can be no 


doubt that artificial mastication becomes a 
snare when it leads any one to introduce a 
‘arge quantity of finely-minced meat suddenly 
and rapidly into an unprepared stomach, es- 


jpecially into the feeble stomach of an invalid, 


under the idea that, because the meat is so 
micely minced and so very tender, it can be 
no possible burden to that sorely-tried organ. 

Natural mastication has, besides, another 
advantage over the artificial process, which 
iis, perhaps, not always recognized. Whenever 
food enters the mouth, it gives rise to what is 


called a flow of saliva. This saliva is secreted 


iby certain glands, which pour into the mouth 
‘the fluid they strain off from the blood, and 
which are excited or stimulated to action by 
‘the presence of food in the mouth, as well as 


‘by other causes. 


Now, putting aside for the present the ac- 
‘tion of this saliva on the food, either in the 
‘mouth or elsewhere, there can be no doubt, 
‘as we shall presently show, that it is itself a 
gentle and natural and yet most potent and 
useful stimulus to the stomach, urging that 
organ to pour forth a peculiar digestive secre- 
Food itself is, of 
course, also a stimulus to the stomach, but it 
js at the best a rather rough and rude stimu- 
The saliva, on the other hand, acts uni- 
formly and softly; and most stomachs, like 


tion called gastric juice. 


lus. 


‘their owners, are more effectually led by gen- 

tle persuasion than by abrupt solicitation. 
Moreover, the saliva is what is called an 

alkaline fluid. Throughout the whole of the 


tween acids and alkalies. By alkali, we mean 
such things as potash and soda, which turn 
-red litimus paper blue, and whose properties 
are destroyed or suspended when they are 
mixed with acids. By acids we mean such 
things, whether ordinarily solid or liquid, as 
vinegar, vitriol, citric acid, &., which turn 
blue litmus red, and whose properties are in 
turn destroyed, suspended, or neutralized, as 

the phrase is, by alkalies. 
It is perfectly impossible to understand the 


any of the processes of the animal economy, 


acids and alkalies. Upon them half the bat- 
tle of life may be said to depend. 
Well, the saliva is an alkaline fluid, and it 
is probably because it is alkaline that it serves 
so admirably as a stimulus to the stomach. 
The rationale of this we shall see by and by. 
Meanwhile, we may remember this, that in 
mastication, food is both finely minced and 
| ground down, and also thoroughly mixed with 
saliva. By this means it is not only mois- 
tened, in order that it may easily and smooth- 
_ ly pass down the throat (and in this it is 
_ greatly assisted by the glairiness of the saliva), 
) But also that, having descended, not too rapid: 


animal economy there is constant play be- 


chemistry of digestion, or the chemistry of 


without duly appreciating these characters of 
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mouth, may be considered as just an artificial 
and highly praiseworthy lightening of the 
But it may lead to inci- 
Undoubtedly mastication is 
she natural method of mincing meat, and not 
she least of its value lies in the fact that it 


ly, and in not too large mouthfuls, it may be 
in the best condition to call effectually upon 
the stomach to do its duty in bringing about 
the further changes that are necessary. 

In many animals, especially in those which 
live on meat only, and probably even in many 
that live on grain, this is the whole of the 
digestive process that belongs to the mouth. 
In these creatures the food is simply masti- 
cated, softened, moistened with saliva, and 
rolled up into balls, preparatory to the act of 
deglutition. But, in ourselves at least, an- 
other very important chemical action is super- 
added to these mechanical ones. 

A great part of our food consists of the ma- 
terial called starch. People who live sensi- 
bly, because they are not rich enough to do 
otherwise, and people who, for other reasons, 
eat wisely, make starch, in one form or other, 
a very considerable element of their ordinary 
diet. When we call to mind that bread, pota- 
toes, all farinaceous foods, and a great part 
even of green vegetables, consist very largely 
of starch, the truth of the statement we have 
just made becomes evident enough. 

Now starch is stored up by the forces of 
vegetable life in the tissues of plants, not, for 
the most part, at least, as a formless power, 
which can easily be ground finer, or perhaps 
still more easily dsssolved, but in the shape of 
little grains of a very peculiar appearance 
when seen under the microscope. Various 
plants build up their starch granules or starch 
corpuscles in various ways, and an experi- 
enced microscopist, by examining a specimen 
of starch, can tell whether it came from pota- 
toes, or wheat, or rice. But in every case the 
starch exists in the form of these corpuscles, 
which are little masses with a stout elastic 
exterior; and, from what we said at the be- 
ginning of this paper, it will be at once evi- 
dent that these corpuscles must be broken up 
before they can pass into the real inside of 
the body. Generally they are broken up 
under the process of cooking. 

(To be continued.) 


: For “ The Friend.” 

The following remarks, make by a dear 
deceased Friend, seemed to me very lively as 
I read them, and perhaps their reprint may 
be timely. 

“ Acceptable prayer, I believe, is that only 
which is offered under the immediate influence 
and putting forth of Him who said, ‘Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.’ 
So I believe, they that minister should first 
know a being clothed by their spiritual Moses, 
as was Aaron, in a garment without mixture 
—no linsey woolsey—but the pure cool linen 
garment, accompanied with the anointing oil; 
then the hearers will have the evidence of 
both the ‘bell and pomegranate ; but oh! 
when all is sound and no substance, how hard 
to bear. It has always seemed to me to be a 
serious thing, to break the solemnity of a 
silent meeting, where the Lord is at work in 
the hearts of the people; and ought not to be 
done, without a clear evidence of Divine au- 
thority. I consider a rightly authorized min-| 
istry, one of the choice gifts conferred upon 
the Church, but not the greatest; the influ- 
ence and operation of the Holy Spirit ‘is the 
unspeakable gift; and no preaching is avail- 
ing, but as this seals it upon the understand- 
ing and the heart.” 
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More write for themselves than for the 


world. 


Selected for “* The Friend.” 
Reading Romances and Idle Books. 

Catharine Burling, who died in the city of 
New York in 1764, in the 18th year of her 
age, often exhorted and advised many young 
people, at different times during her last ill- 
ness, against reading romances and idle books, 
saying, “It has been the greatest trouble and 
exercise of mind to me, more than anything I 
have done. It has cost me many a wearisome 
night, and many a bitter tear, though I have 
never read but few, and those that were deem- 
ed the most harmless. I know there are some 
who deem them innocent amusements, and say 
those books are instructive, and there are 
good morals in them. But O! must we go to 
such books for good morals? Read the Scrip- 
tures, which are the best of all books. -And 
there are other good books!” 

Susanna Moore, daughter of Thomas and 
Susanna Grubb, of Clonmel, Ireland, who died 
in 1805, cautioned her daughter, during her 
illness, against the reading of hurtful books. 
She said “They had been offered to her when 
she was young; but that she had refused to 
read them; and that she now found the advan- 
tage of such an abstinence. There are some 
truths that young persons can scarcely know, 
but by the testimony of their elders; and IL 
am willing to assure them, that vain and de- 
filing things, impressed on the memory in 
youth, will often turn up in more advanced 
life, at times when the awakened mind, know- 
ing their polluting tendencies, would gladly cast 
them away. In her more private conference 
with her husband, among many other things, 
she desired him not to permit their children 
to go much from home on visits ;” which doubt- 
less has a very unsettling tendency, dissipating 
the mind, and weaning from home attach- 
ment, and fondness for home duties. 


Take Fresh Air.—Are you so fond of weakly 
frames and pale faces? Do you like to see 
pill-boxes and phials and gally-pots? Is it 
pleasant to swallow salts and rhubarb, ipeca- 
cuanha, and to pay doctor's bills? If it is, 
heed not what I say; but if it is not take my 
advice, take my prescription—take fresh air. 
Neighbors, I am no quack, but a plain dealing 
man — gratefully enjoying the blessing of 
health, and anxious that all of you may enjoy 
it too. Fresh air will not only improve the 
health, but the temper also, so that a man 
will laugh at the little troubles that before 
made him fume and fret, like a madman. The 
good that is done, and the evil that is pre- 
vented by fresh air, are beyond calculation. 

If I were called upon to write a prescrip- 
tion to cure three-fourths of the world’s ails, 
it should be this—Plain food, temperance, 
exercise, fresh air, a clean skin, a contented 
mind and a clear conscience. 

There neighbors! there is advice without 
quackery ; take it, make the best of it, and 
may the blessing of good health be enjoyed 
by you all, and the Great Author of your mer- 
cies be ever loved and ever praised —Old 
Humphrey. 


It has appeared to me that the enemy of the 
Church of Christ is endeavoring to scatter the 
sheep, and overthrow the faith once delivered 
to the saints, in three ways, viz., to lessen our 
estimation of the doctrine of the light of Christ, 
to set the Scriptures above the Spirit, by which 
they were given forth, and to lower the stan- 
dard of perfection.—Z, Alexander. 
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Selected. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S WANTS. 
Jesus, my strength, my hope, 
On Thee I cast my care— 
With humble confidence look up, 
And know Thou hear’st my prayer, 
Give me on Thee to wait 
Till I can all things do— 
On Thee, almighty to create, 
Almighty to renew. 


I want a sober mind, 
A self-renouncing will 
That tramples down, and casts behind, 
The baits of pleasing ill— 
A soul inured to pain, 
To hardship, grief and loss— 
Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
The consecrated cross. 


I want a godly fear, 
A quick discerning eye, 
That looks to Thee when sin is near, 
And sees the tempter fly— 
A spirit still prepared, 
And armed with jealous care, 
Forever standing on its guard, 
And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray,— 
To pray and never cease; 
Never to murmur at Thy stay, 
Or wish my sufferings less. 
This blessing above all, 
Always to pray, I want,— 
Out of the deep on Thee to call, 
And never, never faint. 


I want a true regard— 
A single, steady aim 

(Unmoved by threatening or reward) 
To Thee and Thy great name— 

A jealous, just concern 
For Thine immortal praise— 

A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify Thy grace. 


I rest upon Thy word— 
The promise is for me; 
My succor and salvation, Lord, 
Shall surely come from Thee; 
But let me still abide, 
Nor from my hope remove, 
Till Thou my patient spirit guide 
Into Thy perfect love. 


—Charles Wesley. 


“ From “The British Friend.” 

In the year 1822, John Kirkham, a minis- 
ter among Friends, visited the Isle of Man 
in his capacity as a minister, and when at 
Douglass, the following affecting account was 
related to him. 

He was in a family consisting of five or- 
phan children, their grandmother, and aunt. 
The eldest daughter, Mary, was a young wo- 
man of very prepossessing appearance; there 
was something about her strikingly sweet 
and pensive. After a religious opportunity 
in the family the aunt (Bethia Andrews) took 
J. K. aside, and queried of him whether he 
had ever before heard of this young woman ; 
upon his replying in the negative, she told 
him that about two years ago Mary, who at 
that time lived with her mother and took in 
needlework to assist in their maintenance, 
was walking out one winter’s evening for re- 
tirement, as was herusual practice, and being 
intent on reading a book which she held in 
her hand, did not observe the path, and was 
precipitated down the cliffs, the depth of 300 
feet, by which, however, she sustained but 
little injury, from alighting on her feet. Her 
first consideration was to endeavour to dis- 
cover the most probable means of escape; 
upon examination she found she had fallen 
into a small cave, a spot in which the rocks 
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on either hand projected far out into the sea. 
This discovery almost precluded the idea of 
escape, as the evening was closing in, and 
should the tide come up close, there seemed 
no chance but of her being washed away ; in 
observing the tide, however, she found that 
it would not reach her, and therefore she 
began to consider in what manner she could 
best pass the night in her perilous situation. 
After vainly endeavouring to climb the rocks 
she laid herself down as close to the foot of 
them as she could, and thus spent the night. 
As daylight returned, she could see vessels 
passing at a distance, and exerted all her 
strength in calling to them, but in vain; she 
renewed her search to find out a way of es- 
cape, and seeing one part of the rock not so 
steep as the rest, she endeavoured to climb it, 
and ascended about 100 feet, when she found 
herself so overhung with projecting rocks, 
that to proceed further was impracticable, 
and to descend was not only difficult, but 
dangerous. She, however, attempted gradu- 
ally to let herself down again, but in doing 
this she lost her foothold, and merely hung 
by her fingers and chin; managing again to 
rest hér feet, she descended a little farther, 
when another slip precipitated her to the 
bottom; but neither by this fall did she sus- 
tain much injury. On the first evening and 
succeeding morning she had exerted her 
voice so much in endeavouring to make her- 
self heard, that by noon she had lost all her 
power of speech. She felt greatly concerned on 
her mother’s account, who she expected was 
overwhelmed with grief at her absence; _be- 
sidés, she suffered much from extreme thirst. 
After a long and fruitless search round the 
cave for water she went towards the sea, and 
attempted to drink from it, but it made her 
feel so ill that it was with difficulty she re- 
turned from the spot; at length she discov- 
ered a part of the rock where the water 
oozed out drop by drop at long intervals ; 
these drops she contrived to catch in a shell, 
and with the water thus obtained she moist- 
ened her mouth from time to time. She 
frequently saw vessels pass, but they were so 
distant that those on board did not perceive 
her. In this perilous situation she remained 
three days and three nights exposed to the 
elements, and the fourth evening was fast 
closing upon her when she perceived a boat 
much nearer than any she had before seen, 
and, as may be supposed, with the most in- 
tense anxiety, she endeavoured to acquaint 
them with her situation; being unable to 
speak, she tried to attract their notice by 
waving her white handkerchief; they, how- 
ever, did not observe her, and kept on their 
course. The moment was critical; in a few 
minutes she must lose sight of them, and 
with them all hopes of escape; at length she 
once more tried to exert her voice by a pow- 
erful effort, and uttered a loud scream, which 
was providentially heard by the men in the 
boat. Though some of them thought it was 
only a bird, one of them said he believed it to 
be a human voice, and after some altercation 
they determined to land, and they came to 
the place where she was; but she was so 
overcome with joy on seeing them that she had 
only sufficient strength to tell them her name, 
and the house where they should take her to, 
and immediately fainted away. In this situ- 
ation they carried her to the boat, and con- 
veyed her to the house she named ; and upon 
inquiring whether a young woman was mis- 


sing they were answered in the affirmative, 
and were directed to carry her into her moth- 
er’s chamber, when, upon entering, she be- 
held her affectionate parent just expiring; 
distracted with anguish for the supposed loss 
of her beloved daughter, she had that morn- 
ing taken poison. She was, however, suffici- 
ently sensible to know that her daughter was 
present; glancing her eyes upon her, she 
gave one sweet smile, and instantly expired. 
This affecting, this heart-rending sight was 
too much for the poor enfeebled daughter. She 
now supposed herself the cause of her moth- 
er’s death, and in consequence a state of de- 
rangement ensued. For eight months she was 
never heard to express anything but, “Oh, 
my poor mother, I have killed my mother!” 
During this time she took no sustenance ex- 
cept what was forced down, and the great 
agitation of her mind soon wore down her 
emaciated frame, and her continuance in mu- 
tability seemed likely to be veryshort. Upon 
receiving this intelligence her aunt, who lived 
at’ Whitehaven, determined to go and see her, 
she thought for the last time; she was then 
attending upon another afflicted relative, and 
was unable to make a long absence, and prom- 
ised to return by the next ship. She went, 
and after spending a few days said to her 
mother, “As it does not seem probable I 
shall ever see poor Mary again, I should like 
to go and sit quietly by her a little while 
without entering much into conversation, 
during which time we will dismiss the keep- 
er,” (the distressed state of her mind render- 
ing such an attendant necessary). When 
they came to the apartment where Mary 
was, they found she had thrown herself on 
the bed, and appeared to be in a sound sleep ; 
her attendant remarked she had never known 
her sleep so soundly since her indisposition. 
After requesting to be left alone, they sat_ 
down by her bedside for a considerable time 
in silent reflection; her aunt thinking it time 
for her to leave, went to the foot of the bed, 
looking at her, as she thought, for the last 
time, and laid her hand upon her ankle; it 
was cold; thinking her near her close, she 
grasped her foot in retiring as if to say fare- 
well, “I shall see you no more!” At that in- 
tant Mary opened her eyes, and smiling 
sweetly upon them, said, “Oh, aunt, I want 
to speak to you, you need not think I am dis- 
tracted, I know you and I’ know my grand- 
mother. I am now quite sensible; I want to 
tell you what I have seen, and you may be- 
lieve it is true, though perhaps you will 
hardly credit it. If ever any one saw an an- 
gel, I have seen one in my sleep ; his counte- 
nance was so sweet and beautiful, I have- 
never seen any thing like it before. He told 
me I must not grieve any longer for my 
mother, that she was happy; for what she 
had done was not laid to her charge, being un- 
der mental disease ; the thought of having lost 
her daughter had overpowered her reason. 
He also told me I must now go back to the 
world, and assured me that if I endeavoured 
to do as well as I could, and lived a sober and 
religious life, I should one day have a seat 
by the side of my mother. Oh! that I could 
give you some idea of the beauty of the an- 
gel, he was so beautiful, so glorious. I hope 
you do not think my mind is not right now, 
for it feels as well as ever it was.” 

From that time she perfectly recovered the 
use of her faculties, and nearly two years had 
elapsed when the Friends saw her. ' 


For “The Friend.” 
The Desert of the Papagoria. 

An arid and most inhospitable region ex- 
tends over portions of the Territory of Arizona 
and the Mexican State of Sonora. It is em- 
braced principally between latitudes 30 to 33 
degrees, and longitudes 112 to 115 degrees 
‘west. Professor Pumpelly gives the following 

usketch of the characteristics of a portion of 
this wild and peculiar district :— 

Early the next morning we left the mine, 
wand following the Indian trail westward for 
iseveral miles, came on the great Baboquiren 
plain. This broad stretch of wild grass-land 
‘being one of the main thoroughfares of the 
Apaches, we were obliged to keep a good 
‘look-out all day.. But notwithstanding the 
great heat and the danger from Indians, the 
combined effect of the grand scenery and the 
‘prospect of reaching a country where com- 
parative safety would allow a few nights of 
unguarded sleep, filled me with new life, and 
I gave myself up again to the fascinating in- 
fluence of nature in the Rocky Mountains. 
Twenty miles or more to the west of us, rose 
the sharp and lofty peak of the Baboquiren, 
its eagle-head outline and every feature sharp- 
ly defined, while the range out of which it 
towers up stretched away in long wings of 
glistening, barren rock, till lost in the north- 
ern and southern horizons. 

As we entered the valley from our position 
in its eastern border, the broad plain lay be- 
fore us. Descending in a gentle slope to the 
centre, and thence gradually rising to the same 
height along the base of the opposite moun- 
tain range, it was a wide expanse of grassy 
steppe, and forests of mesquit and cacti. De- 
tecting us from afar, a drove of wild horses 
trotted off over the grassy surface, and we 
watched their graceful course as with stream- 
ing tails and flowing manes they disappeared 
in the distance. 

The only other signs of life that break the 
monotony of these journeys, are given by the 

herds of bounding antelopes, or by the red or 
grey wolf as he trots slowly away from the 
traveller, stopping, dog-like, ever and anon to 
turn and watch the intruder. The tracks of 

_ the great grizzly bear, and the marks of the 
huge paw of the no less ferocious panther, 
and the sudden and frequent sound of the 

- rattlesnake, warn the traveller of other dan- 
gers than the Apache. 

Taking a diagonal course over the plain we 
reached the foothills of the Baboquiren range 
at the approach to Alizu pass. It was late 
at night before we had wound through the 
rocky defile, and by the light of the full moon 

- ascended to the spring near the top. After 
watering the horses from our hats, and drink- 
ing a supper of pinolo (parched corn), in 
water, ourselves, we took turns at watching 
and sleeping. 

Barly the next morning we reached the 
summit of the pass. The Baboquiren range 
forms the boundary between the Papagors 
and Apaches, two tribes differing widely in 
appearance, character, and habits, and be- 
tween whom there has ever been hostility. 

The Papagors guard carefully the approach- 
es to their country, and these passes have 

- been the scenes of many desperate battles. 
But the desert character of the Papagoria is 
its best defence, since in view of the great 
scarcity of water over an immense area it 
would be almost certain death to a party of 

Apaches to penetrate far into it. At the 
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A man may learn so much of the Bible as 
to become a sort of living concordance, and 
yet have very little [or no] knowledge of 
Divine things, \ 


summit of the pass stands a large pile of 
stones literally bristling with arrows, both 
old and new. Whether this was a landmark 
or battle monument I did not learn. 

A ride of twenty miles over a gravelly plain, 
which reflected the intense heat of the sun, 
brought us to Cahuabi, a Papago village on 
the skirt of the desert. Here two silver 
mines had been worked for a short time, 
some years before, and temporarily abandoned. 
Both of the veins, one containing free gold as 
well as silver ore, give good promise ; indeed 
I consider the Cahaubi district to be one of 
the richest for silver in Arizona. The fact 
that it lies in the desert, with barely enough 
water to cook with, will be a serious hin- 
drance to its development. 

Most of the Papago villages in the desert 
are several miles from any water, and one of 
the chief occupations of the women is the 
obtaining of this necessary of life, and bring- 
ing it home. I say obtaining, for getting 
water is there often a labour of patience, 
skill, and danger. In many places it is to be 
had only by digging. A spot is chosen where 
the rock dips under a deposit of sand, and an 
opening like a quarry is sunk in the latter, 
exposing therocky surface. The little water 
that trickles slowly, drop by drop, along the 
plain of contact, between sand and stone, is 
collected with the greatest care and patience, 
till the labour, sometimes of hours, is reward- 
ed by one or two gallons of water, which the 
woman bears on her head, perhaps, six or 
nine miles to her home. In very dry sea- 
sons, water can be had only by extensive dig- 
ging of this kind. A friend once reached one 
of these wells at a time when after a succes- 
sion of dry seasons, the Indians were dying 
from thirst. He found a large number of na- 
tives digging recklessly, far below the sur- 
face, and following down the line of contact 
between sand and rock, in the vain hope of 
finding a few drops of water. In their des- 
pair, they undermined the high face of the 
sand and it fell, burying for ever a number 
of the unfortunate creatures. 

From Cahaubi we made an excursion into 
the desert to visit a mine being opened by 
some Mexicans. At the outset, our way lay 
over a gravelly plain covered with small, 
scrubby, acacias, and the green, leafless, palo- 
verde, over which towered countless columns 
of the saguaru (Cereus giganteus). This 
giant cactus, one of the wonders of the vege- 
able world, impresses a peculiar character on 
the scenery in which it occurs. Often a sim- 
ple shaft, nearly as large at the top as at the 
base, it rises thirty and even sixty feet above 
the ground. _ Its green surface is fluted like 
a Grecian column, and armed from base to 
summit with small clusters of long thorns, 
while a coronet of beautiful, highly-coloured, 
flowers encircles the base of the hemispheri- 
cal top. In the season, these flowers are re- 
placed by a sweetish fruit, as large as a hen’s 
egg, which forms an important source of food 
among the Papagors. ‘This fruit is made 
into an agreeable syrup, which seems tobe as 
much prized among these Indians as the 
sugar and syrup of the maple are among the 
north-eastern tribes. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Mahlon L, Lovett. 
(Continued from page 189.) 

“1843. Feeling my mind much drawn to at- 
tend yearly meeting, which commenced on 
the 17th of the 4th month, I endeavored to 
look unto Him ‘who is head over all to His 
Church,’ and to ‘try the fleece wet and dry,’ 
and I believe I am safe in saying that I gave 
up to attend under a sense of duty. 

“On Second-day morning, proceeded to Bris- 
tol; from thence to Philadelphia, in the steam- 
boat, and arrived in sufficient time to get to 
meeting, which I believe to have been owned 
by the blessed Head of the Church. Under 
an humbling sense thereof, the business 
brought up before it for consideration, receiv- 
ed the general approval of that meeting, in 
much brotherly love and unity, which is’ the 
fruit of the only begotten Son of God, operat- 
ing in the hearts of men, to his glory and 
honor, except one proposal brought up by 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, for a general 
distribution of our discipline. After attend- 
ing every sitting, (which, through the Lord’s 
mercy, I was permitted to do, with much com- 
fort from His holy presence, on many occa- 
sions,) I witnessed a solemn close thereof, to 
the praise of His great name, who is ‘ Lord 
God, blessed forever.’ To whose name, I be- 
lieve, many secret praises were poured forth 
through the immediate interposition of Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator, through and by whom 
only we can come to God, He having declared 
Himself to be the way, the light, and the 
life. 

“1844, After a great conflict of mind for 
some days, on the morning of the 25th of the 
Sixth mo., lawoke with this language spring- 
ing up in my soul as a song of praise, ‘They 
rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them,’ and it so continued with a heaven- 
ly sweetness that language is inadequate to 
describe, that I began to query within myself 
what it- could mean, and this language seemed 
to cross my mind, can Alice Knight have de- 
parted? Near noon-day a great heaviness 
and sorrow bore upon my spirit, and while 
thus laboring with the pressure of my soul, 
one came to inform me of her funeral; then 
I saw the cause of my song in the morning. 
Oh! I can now fully believe ‘Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord; from henceforth, 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.’ 

“A short time previous to her death, as I 
was in a neighboring wood, a fresh revival of 
a desire I had often felt, came upon my mind 
to write to her, and I was favored to com- 
mence and complete [a letter] to my beloved 
friend. May I not say that I believe that her 
purified spirit has entered the mansions of 
eternal rest prepared for the righteous, whose 
robes have been washed white with the blood 
of the Lamb immaculate, slain from the foun- 
dation of the world, by whom we come to the 
Father, and through whom alone we can know 
Him. No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son will re- 
veal him. She was baptised into death with 
her Lord and Saviour; has risen again with 
Him, and by His power, to sing forever the 
song of the delivered, unto His praise by 
whom her deliverance came. What a blessed 
experience it is to come to know Him to be 
our guide, and to feel a willingness to follow 
Him, and forsake the world and the things of 
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the world. To have a living desire to take 
up our cross daily and follow Him. Some- 
thing of which willingness have I felt upon 
hearing the word spoken by her. ; 

“1847. Third mo. 16th. Felt some fears 
about recording the Lord’s mercies to me in 
granting me a little faith to believe, inregard 
to a day to remove my family; but after bal- 
ancing it in my mind, felt satisfied to do so. 
Am renewedly confirmed in believing my re- 
moval in the Lord’s will, and could desire it 
were more sought after in all our movings in 
our outward concerns, as well as inward, and 
we should find strength in so doing. 

“Third mo, 30th. Feel again fresh fears of 
deadness and lukewarmness, and through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, formed some 
resolutions to look more earnestly for His aid 
and direction in all things to His praise who 
liveth forever and ever; amen. Truly, a 
great deal for so poor a worm to say. 

“ Fourth mo. 18th, 1847. For a time pre- 
ceding this date, from a care of my outward 
concerns, and through unwatchfulness, I have 
felt but little concern to write, but feel the in- 
junction of my dear Lord who dealeth with 
me as a tender Father; for He has often man- 
ifested Himself to be watching over me even 
in my outward concerns, drawing with the 
cords of His love, and extending His hand to 
help in every needful time. Praises to His 
holy name, saith my soul, now, and forever- 
more. 

“Fourth mo. 20th. Went to Philadelphia 
to attend the Yearly Meeting, which, though 
disturbed by opposing spirits, was marvelous- 
ly owned by the great Head of the Church, 
to the comfort of the living who labored hon- 
estly and fervently for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints, and for our testimonies and 
doctrines. We were favored to adopt an ex- 
position of those doctrines prepared by the 
Meeting of Sufferings, that sets forth remark- 
ably clearly the doctrine held by our ancient 
predecessors in the faith, to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the weighty part of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

“Fifth mo. 16th. Low seasons have been my 
portion for a time, not having been as watch- 
ful as I should have been ; but alittle strength 
and comfort has again been administered this 
afternoon, and this evening have found profit 
in reading to my family, and hearing my 
children read some instructive accounts in 
Youthful Piety. 

“Fifth mo. 27th. Attended Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Fallsington, where I was enabled to 
testify to the necessity of endeavoring to re- 
tain the savor of the kingdom, that we be not 
cast out and trodden under foot of men, but 
more properly answer the design of our great 
Pattern. 

“Bighth mo. 8th. First day at our meeting 
where some came not in membership, and 
particularly some who had separated from us. 
I was opened in a clear testimony to them 
and others, of the condition of man in his 
fallen state, and the way made through the 
one offering for the restoration into that state 
of innocency from which our first parents 
fell.” 


(To be continued.) 
eS ee 


The spirit of a good man does not strive to 
undertake much, or to make a great noise and 
show, but in all plainness and sincerity he 
labors to do well what he undertakes, and 
that purely for the love of God. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

I have lately seen, very strongly, the neces- 
sity of pursuing in simplicity and with a sin- 
gle eye to the Lord Jesus, our various paths 
of duty, without reasoning too much on the 
sentiments and opinions of others. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the privilege of chris- 
tian sympathy ; it is so excellent a thing, that 
Iam ready to think I have often suffered from 
desiring it too strongly; but, such is the dif 
ference of natural temperament, and such the 
diversity of gifts, in those nevertheless who 
are seeking to walk by the same rule and to 
mind the same thing, that the christian travel- 
ler often finds himself disappointed where he 
imagines he has reason to expect a fellow feel- 
ing with his religious exercises. ‘“ Looking 
unto Jesus” is the safest watchword for him. 
I often compare (and think I have read such 
a comparison somewhere) those who are en- 
deavoring to follow their Lord and Saviour, 
but whose natural dispositions are dissimilar, 
and their paths of duty various, to a company 
of vessels sailing from the same port, under 
one great commander, and bound to the same 
haven, but from the force of stormy winds, or 
the prevalence of hazy weather, seldom get- 
ting sight of each other during the voyage. 
If permitted to anchor safely in the port of 
everlasting rest, how joyfully will they meet 
in the presence of their Lord! how full, com- 
plete, and blissful will be their union, and how 
contemptible will those things appear which 
prevented them from realizing the full enjoy- 
ment of it in the world below! 

Let us endeavor to anticipate this blessed 
state; the frequent contemplation of it may 
have a tendency to strengthen our love, and 
to give us more of that spirit which is the 
happiness of saints in heaven.— Waria Fox. 


Baptist Texts in Danger.—The Baptists are 
in danger of losing their two pet texts, which 
have done so much service in the cause of 
“)peliever’s baptism.” The most ancient and 
authoritative manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, the Sinaitic, and the Vatican, are found 
not to contain the passage in which occur the 
words that are on every Baptist tongue:— 
“ He that believeth, and is baptised, shall be 
saved.” Think of the sermons that will be 
useless, and the volumes of argument against 
Infant Baptism that will become voiceless, if 
the critical editions of the New Testament 
shall throw out those words! The noted 
Baptist scholar, Dr. Conant, declares in the 
October Bibliotheca Sacra, the Vatican manu- 
script to be “the highest single authority for 
the text of the New Testament.” The double 
authority of that and the Sinaitic manuscript 
must then be well-nigh decisive. The other 
text, an equal favorite, is that in which Philip 
replies to the request of the eunuch for bap- 
tism—“ If thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest.” This is not found in either of 
the three oldest manuscripts, the Sinaitic, the 
Vatican, or the Alexandrian, and it is reject- 
ed by the three highest critical authorities, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, whose 
united judgment no living scholar may re- 
verse. Yet the Baptist revision retains it, 
and without withdrawing its claim to be a 
faithful translation of God’s Word! But 
what is to become of the so-called “ believer’s 
baptism,” if its supports shall be thus rudely 
torn away? How are the guns to be fired, 
when the magazine has been emptied ?—Ad- 
Vance 


For “The Friend.” 


“The Gospel is the Power of God unto Salva- 
tion.” 


How remarkably earnest was the concern 
of the apostle, that his brethren should not 
be deceived in regard to their foundation and 
calling, and how plain was his dealing with 
the Corinthians, lest they should be turned 
aside by the seductions of the enemy; for 
said he, “I am jealous over you with godly 
jealousy, for I have espoused you to one hus- 
band that I may present and give you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest by 
any means, as the serpent beguiled Hve 
through his subtlety, so your mind should be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

Herein he saw was their danger, of which 
he desired to warn them, saying, “ What I do, 
that will I do that I may cut off occasion 
from them which desire occasion ; that where- 
in they glory they may be found even as we ; 
for such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ. And no marvel, for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. There- 
fore it is no great thing if his ministers also 
be transformed as the ministers of righteous- 
ness, whose end shall be according to their 
works.” 

But of the ministry which he and his fel- 
low labourers had received, he says, “ Our re- 
joicing is this, the testimony of our Conscience, 
that in simplicity, not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God, we have had our con- 
versation in the world.” And furthermore he 
testified, “ Now he which established us with 
you in Christ, and hath annointed us, is God ; 
who hath also sealed us, and given the earn- 
est of the Spirit in our hearts.” And, said 
he, “We are not as many, who corrupt the 
word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ ; 
not that we ourselves are sufficient even to 
think any thing, as of ourselves; but our suf- 
ficiency is of God, who hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament; not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit; for the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life. Therefore, see- 
ing we have this ministry, as we have receiv- 
ed mercy, we faint not, but have renounced 
the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking 
in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully, but by manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” 

And to the Galatians he writes in earnest 
concern, “I marvel that ye are so soon remov- 
ed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ, unto another gospel, which is not 
another ; but there be some that trouble you, 
and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But | 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel, unto you, than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed. -As we said before, so say I now 
again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed.” “TI certify you, brethren, that 
the gospel which was preached of me is not . 
after man, for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” “O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey ~ 
the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
been evidently set forth, crucified among 
you? This only would I learn of you: re- ~ 
ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the law, — 
or by the hearing of faith? Are ye so fool- « 
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sh? Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
nade perfect by the flesh? Have ye suffered 
-o many things in vain?” “After that ye have 
<nown God, or rather are known of God, how 
urn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
‘aents whereunto ye desire again to be in bond- 
age? Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestow- 
»d upon you labour in vain.” 
_ Witness the earnestness of his exercise and 
neal, that the Church should be preserved 
spon the right foundation, according to the 
sevelation of Jesus Christ which he had re- 
seived; teaching that “the Kingdom of God 
-tandeth not in word, but in power,” not in 
»utward knowledge, observances, or teach- 
mgs, but in the inward and spiritual life, 
which is the light of men; even the fruit of 
Jhe faith of Christ, which overcometh the 
vvorld, and all that is of the flesh ; and wherein 
we are established by theliving Word of truth, 
which is mocked and obscured by creaturely 
wisdom and works. 
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Such is the folly, the wantonness, and 
wickedness, which characterize the fashions 
m dress now prevalent, more especially among 
Semales, that it is not only painfully humilia- 
fing to witness it, but in those accustomed to 
‘serious reflection, we think it must awaken 
“ears lest its wasteful extravagance and inde- 
sency may prove the filling up of the mea- 
sure of iniquity, which will invoke Divine 
punishment upon the nation. The passion 
“or gay and lavish dressing seems to pervade 
‘aearly every class, so that while the rich ape 
she costumes of the licentious court circle of 
Paris, those with little wealth, and even the 
‘oor, vie with each other in copying, as close- 
“y as they may, the folly so ostentatiously dis- 
played before them. 

In last week’s number of The Episcopalian, 
is an excellent and timely communication 
sander the head of “ A few words, in Chris- 
sian love, on thesubject of Dress,” and signed 
«A Sister in Christ,” from which we take the 
Following :— 

“JT often feel as if I would weep and look 
Gown for shame at that which continually 
meets the eye. Did I not know that it is in 
accordance with the dictates of fashion that 
‘women thus attire themselves, I should con- 
slude a large proportion of those we meet 
were not of a reputable tharacter. It would 
seem as if many were not contented to wear 
Satan’s chains within, but that these chains 
must be hung outside, that the wearers 
might be known to be his captives! How 
lifferent to the words: ‘In like manner also 
shat women adorn themselves in modest ap- 
yarel, with shamefacedness and sobriety, not 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array.’ ‘Be not conformed to this 
world.” ‘For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
ithe pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
‘the world. From these texts we learn that 
wuhis practice of self-gratification is contrary to 
‘God’s revealed will, and God has said nothing 
ito us in His blessed book in vain. Surely a 

‘solemn responsibility rests on professing 
‘Christian women to avoid in this thing the 
‘sin of disobedience. Sin abounds in the 
| 


world; we expect it to be so, because Satan 
has in it his dominion, but this is a sin in the 
church ; it is the daughter of Zion identifying 
herself with the spirit of this world. In the 
performance of this, as of all needful duties, 
there isa service for God; we are to do it 
unto Him, with self-respect and respect. to 
others, neither in self-restriction on the one 
hand nor in self-indulgence on the other, but 
in the liberty which Christ gives. ‘For ye 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify 
God in your body and your spirit, which are 
God’s. 

“Are not the prayers of many Christian 
mothers for their children hindered by this 
bondage to the world? The eye of the un- 
believing child marks the inconsistency. It 
is offensive also in God’s sight. ‘IfI regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.’ 

“The Apostle Paul says, ‘If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall*prepare 
himself for the battle?’ So, dear sisters, if 
the yoice which goes forth from our life and 
conduct gives an uncertain sound, who, 
through us, shall be warned regarding those 
eternal verities which concern the soul’s sal- 
vation? Who, through us, shall have their 
feet turned into the narrow way, which lead- 
eth unto the kingdom? May we remember 
the solemn words, ‘Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ ” 

It is, at least it ought to be to every Friend, 
a humbling confession that it may be truly said 
many members of our religious Society are 
implicated in the support of this crying sin. 
In every generation there may have been 
some among its members who conformed to 
the dress and manners of the world, thereby 
betraying the testimony of Truth, and griev- 
ing those who loved and desired to promote 
it; but they showed their consciousness of 
being rather objects of concern and care than 
examples to be imitated, and their influence 
was circumscribed to narrow limits. But 
since the doctrine that there is nothing in 
dress has been promulgated and received, 
and many who occupy prominent positions 
are giving such an “uncertain sound” both 
by precept and example, as to the necessity 
of taking up the cross in this respect, the do- 
minion of fashion over the members has great- 
ly extended, and is visibly increasing. Many 
who once showed that they were not unwill- 
ing to be known as Friends by their dress, 
language, and manners, now give palpable 
evidence of the withering influence of the 
popular folly, by indulging themselves in 
small, but indicative, changes called for by 
fashion only, while they apparently exercise 
little or no restraint, in this particular, over 
those who are under their control, and for 
whom they are responsible. Thus, those 
Friends who, from a sense of religious obli- 
gation, strive to keep the children in the 
schools under the care of the Society, con- 
sistent in their dress with our religious prin- 
ciples, often find their labours rendered nuga- 
tory, by both parents and children taking 
the ground, that dress is no longer considered 
of importance in the Society, and they should 
not be restricted in adopting such an appear- 
ance as pleases them. 

In the dress of little children, it is often a 


matter of astonishment that parental affection 
is not strong enough to emancipate the 
mother from the tyranny of fashion, so 
far at least, as to discard those absurdities 
which endanger the health and life of 
her offspring. How often do we see child- 
ren, in their most tender and impressible 
age, clad in garments which reach but little 
below the knees, and kept pushed off from 
the slightly protected body by expanded 
skirts, while their limbs, both arms and por- 
tions of the legs, are as often nearly, if not 
quite bare, even while exposed to the chilling 
cold and damp. Thus the system is prepared 
in its more vulnerable parts to invite disease, 
and the little innocent, unconscious itself of 
danger, is left to run the hazard of death by 
the one whose duty it is to nourish and pro- 
tect it. From considerable opportunity for 
acquiring correct knowledge on the subject, 
we have no doubt it may be safely said, that 
scores of children perish yearly from diseases 
brought on by criminal subservience to fash- 
ion, in this and other ways. Sometimes 
when seeing little children thus dressed and 
exposed, the strong denunciation of the Most 
High against those of old, who caused their 
sons and daughters to pass through the fire 
to Moloch, has been brought to mind, with 
the thought whether this sacrifice to fashion 
is not equally offensive in the divine sight. 
Never was there a time when the call was 
more loud to christians of every denomination, 
to “set their faces as flint” against gaiety and 
extravagance in dress; never a time when it 
was more incumbent on and important for 
Friends in every station, to keep to the plain 
dress, language and manners which have here- 
tofore distinguished them, and by which,—as 
members of other religious denominations 
have often declared,—they set an influential 
example of simplicity and sobriety to the 
world around them, and are a conspicuous 
protest against its vanity and insincerity. 


There is instructive truth contained in the 
selection signed M. Fox, which is in our 
columns to-day, but there is some ambiguity 
when speaking of the “christian traveller’ 
finding himself disappointed when expecting 
“fellow feeling in his religious exercises,” 
which may give rise to wrong impressions. 
The disciples of Christ may be disciplined in 
various ways, and be called into different ser- 
vices, but as they must all be led by the same 
Spirit, enter the same strait gate, and walk 
in the same narrow way, they can hardly fail 
to recognize and sympathize with each other 
when met. 

In the present segregated condition of the 
professing church, each society having its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, the true disciples 
in one are almost necessarily more or less sepa- 
rated from those in the others, but yet they are 
united together by the invisible fellowship of 
the gospel, the power of God unto salvation. 
The members of the same religious Society, 
if truly holding the faith which it professes, 
walking by the same rule and minding the 
same thing, must be true yoke fellows, “stand- 
ing fast in one Spirit, with one mind, striving 
together for the) faith of the gospel.” As 
members of the body of Christ, each may 
have its different function to perform, accord- 
ing to the will and strength communicated by 
the glorified Head, “from which all the body, 
by joints and bands, having nourishment 
ministered and knit together,” labors harmoni- 
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ously to increase “ with the increase of God.” 
Thus “whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.” 


“ A Work for Everyone” will appear when 
we know from whom it comes. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzign.—A London telegraph says: It is reported 
that the Cabinet have settled upon the land bill for Ire- 
land. The new bill proposes to give security of tenure 
by confirming and assuring to tenants the same rights 
as are held under the best customs of the Province of 
Ulster. It refers disputes concerning the improvement 
of the land by the tenant, and the amount of rent to a 
tribunal, with the power of summary jurisdiction. At 
a general poll of the shareholders of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cable Company, held in London on the Ist inst., a 
majority of 3347 votes were cast in favor of amalgama- 
tion with the French Cable Company. Half of the cot- 
ton mills at Wigan, which were recently compelled to 
stop work on account of a strike among the operators, 
have resumed operations. 

Austin, the representative of an American shipbuild- 
ing company, has concluded the purchase of Govern- 
ment Dock-yards at Deptford, for £140,000 sterling. It 
is especially intended for iron sbip building. The Trea- 
sury Department has paid £726,000 sterling for the 
cable connecting England with Germany, by way of the 
island of Norderney. The Government, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of Parliament, bas taken 
possession of the telegraph lines of the kingdom. Great 
temporary confusion and derangement of the business 
was attendant on the change. 

Small pox prevails to some extent in Paris. A sharp 
debate occurred in the Corps Legislatif on the decrees 
for temporarily admitting iron and cotton fabrics. On 
a vote being reached, the government was sustained. 
A proposition that the Presidents of the Chamber have 
the right to demand an armed force when necessary to 
insure the freedom of their deliberations, was debated, 
but rejected by a vote of 271 to 43. An official decree 
has been published removing Leverier, the Director of 
the National Observatory. ‘The charge against him is 
that he used his position as Senator to criticise the ad- 
ministration. Rochefort having failed to take any no- 
tice of his recent sentence, has been ordered to consider 
himself a prisoner of the Government. Gustav Flourens 
will be prosecuted for incendiary language used at a 
public meeting recently. The Monitewr states that the 
Ministry are considering the project for a great reduc- 
tion of the army. 

It is said that the Duke-of Montpensier, as a candi- 
date for the Spanish throne, will be altogether aban- 
doned. Prince George, a Catholic, thirty-seven years 
of age, son of the King of Saxony, is now talked of in 
some quarters, while others propose Prince Charles, of 
Prussia. The clerical estimates passed the Cortes after 
a strenuous opposition. 

It has been fairly demonstrated that vessels drawing 
no more than 173 feet water, are able to pass through 
the Suez Canal with safety. It is reported that the 
Viceroy of Egypt has entered into an alliance with 
Greece. 

The Pope has announced that he will hereafter de- 
cline to participate in the controversy respecting the 
dogma of personal infallibility. Since the assembling 
of the Ecumenical Council, seven of its members have 
died, and four have left Rome. 

A Berlin dispatch says, that an ordinance condemna- 
tory of civil marriages has been issued by the Arch- 
episcopal Viceriate. The document pronounces civil 
marriages to be debasing to the community, and main- 
tains that it is only after the nuptial ceremony has been 
performed in the church that the parties can be regard- 
ed as man and wife. The administration of the Euchar- 
ist and the other consolations of religion, not excepting 
christian burial, are to be refused to all such as have 
contracted civil marriage. 

A new commercial treaty has been concluded between 
China and Russia, to continue in force for five years. 
The new treaty is intended to regulate the trade on the 
borders of the two empires, and its chief stipulation 
enacts that in the future no duties shall be levied for a 
distance of seven miles on each side of the Russian or 
Chinese frontiers. All the ports of each of the contract- 
ing parties are also to be opened to the visits of other 
powers. 

On the morning of the 7th, The Marseillaise, Henri 
Rochefort’s paper contained an article over the signa- 
ture of Rochefort himself, relative to the recent notice 
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served upon him to constitute himself a prisoner, in 
obedience to the sentence of the Court. He declares 
boldly that he will not surrender himself, and if the 
Ministers want him they must come and take him, and 
furthermore, that they must come prepared to use force. 
Rochefort was present in the Corps Legislatif on that 
day, and Cremieux made a strong appeal against his 
arrest as a wrong to his constituents. Minister Ollivier 
made a reply, and after an animated discussion the 
Chamber, by a vote of 199 to 45, adhered to the view 
of the Ministry. It was expected that Rochefort would 
be arrested in leaving the Chamber, but he was not, 
and proceeded to his office. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Company have just 
completed their line from London direct to India. This 
line is composed of land wire and cable, and runs via 
Berlin, Warsaw, Odessa, Teheran, Persia, through the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean to Bombay, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, &c. 

London on the 7th.—Consols, 923. U. S. 5-20’s, of 
1862, 873; of 1865, 864; ten-forty 5 per cents, 843. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 11gd.; Orleans, 
114d. a 118. 

Unirep Starns.—Congress.—In the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 7th inst., a resolution was offered, 
That in th® preparation of a bill for the modification of 
the tariff laws, Congress should confine its action strictly 
to the preparation of a bill for a modification of the 
existing tariff, for revenue exclusively, and that the 
duties on no article should be greater than that which 
give the maximun of revenue on said article. A motion 
was made to lay the resolution on the table, and carried 
by a vote of 89 to 77. President Grant has signed the 
bill to prevent clerks and employees from making pre- 
sents to those in charge of divisions, bureaus, or depart- 
ments. Also the bill amending the Virginia admission 
act, relieving persons from taking the oath prescribed 
who have conscientious objections to swearing, and 
allowing them to affirm. The Senate has passed a bill 
for increasing the circulation of the National Banks to 
the extent of $45,000,000, for the supply of districts in 
the South and West, where there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of currency. It is not intended that the total cir- 
culation of the country shall be expanded, as the bill 
provides for the calling in of the same amount of the 3 
per cent. certificates now held by the banks as part of 
their reserve. In another section of the bill it is pro- 
posed to withdraw $20,000,000 from States having an 
excess, to be given to the South and West, not having 
their share, so that the redistribution will make a total 
of $65,000,000. 

The Public Debt. — During the First month, the 
National Debt was reduced $3,933,664. It amounted 
on the first inst., after deducting balance in the Trea- 
sury, to $2,444,813,289, The coin in the Treasury was 
$101,600,730. < 

Judges of the Supreme Court.—After a long considera- 
tion of the nomination of E. R. Hoar, as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, the Senate finally decided, 
by a vote of 33 to 24, to reject it. The President subse- 
quently nominated Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, 
and William Strong, of Pennsylvania. If confirmed, 
they will fill the vacancies caused by the decease of E. 
M. Stanton, and the resignation of Judge Grier. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 323. Of con- 
sumption, 52; scarlet fever, 22; inflammation of the 
lungs, 37; old age, 11. The mean temperature of the 
First month, according to the record kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 41.07 deg. The highest during 
the month being 70 deg., and the lowest 18.50 deg. The 
amount of rain was 4,07 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the First month for the past 8] 
years, is stated to have been 31.35 degrees. The highest 
mean of temperature during that entire period was in 
1790, 44 deg., and the lowest in 1857, 22.37 deg. 

Miscellaneous.—The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
contemplate the construction of five hundred miles of 
snow sheds the ensuing summer. The track has been 
but little encumbered with snow the present winter, but 
the season is regarded as an exceptional one, and that 
heavy snows must be sometimes expected on the moun- 
tainous portions of the route 

The President bas issued his proclamation announc- 
ing the ratification of an additional treaty with China, 
and communicating its provisions.. These appear to be 
wise and liberal in their tenor. One article provides 
for the absolute freedom of emigration and immigration 
of the citizens of both countries; another guarantees to 
citizens of the United States visiting or residing in 
China, the same privileges, immunities or exemptions in 
respect to travel or residence, as may there be enjoyed 
by citizens or subjects of the most favored nations, and 
reciprocal advantages to the citizens of China in the 
United States. But this stipulation is not to be con- 


strued as conferring naturalization on either. Entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to citizens of the 
United States in China, and to those of the latter coun- 
try in the United States, and prohibits all disability or 
persecution on account of religious faith or worship in 
either country. 

The Legislature of New Jersey has again passed reso- 
lutions rejecting the-Fifteenth amendment. 

Severe drought prevails in southern California, and 


the loss in consequence is very great, stock raisers are. 
seeking pastures further north. In Monterey county, 
sheep are offered at 50 cents each, the owners fearing 
they would die of starvation. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. New York.— American gold 121. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1143; 
ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 112. Superfine State flour, 
$4.60 a $4.80; extra State, $5.05 a $5.25; shipping 
Ohio, $5 a $5.30; St. Louis flour, $6 a $9.25; southern 
$6.10 a $9.75. White California wheat, $1.50 ; Genesee, 
$1.49; amber, State and western, $1.25 a $1.27; No. 1 
spring wheat, $1.223. State barley, $1. Oats, 57 a 
62 cts. New western corn, 89 a 92 cts.; old, $1.04 a 
$1.05; Jersey yellow, 96 a 98 cts. Cuba sugar, 10 a 
10} cts. for fair to good; refined, 14} a 14} cts. Cotton, 
25} a 26} cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 25} a 26} cts. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.25 a 
$4.50; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Prime red wheat, $1.25 


a $1.26. Rye, 98 cts. New yellow corn, 85 a 91 cts. 
Oats, 53 a 54 cts. Barley, 80 cts. Clover-seed, $8.12 
a $8.30. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. Lard, 16 a 16} cts. 


Beef cattle were half a cent per lb. higher. About 
1600 head ‘sold at 9} @ 10 cts. for extra; 74 a 9 cts. for 
fair to good, and 6 a7 ets. per lb. gross for common. 
About 12,000 sheep were sold at prices ranging from 5} 
to 9 cts. per Ib. gross, and 3000 hogs at $13.50 a $14 
per 100 lbs, net, for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 
854.4 87 cts. No. 2,794 cts. No. 2 corn, 69} @ 70 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 38 a 39} cts. Rye, 69 a 70 cts. Lard, 144 
cts. Dressed hogs, $10 a $10.25. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from William Bettles, Ill., $3.32, to No. 52, 
vol. 44; from Mary S. Varney, Me., per Geo. M. Eddy, 
Agt., $2, to No. 17, vol. 44. 


Alfred H. Jones, Supt., acknowledges the receipt of 
$50 from “ Humanity,” for the Freedmen. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in want of 
the following numbers of “ Tun Frrenp:” 
Vol. 13. Number 8. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrep—A teacher for the Girls’ Reading School at 
this Institution. - 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Blizabeth R, Evans, 322 Union St., 38 
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Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. ) 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Disp, at Marlton, N. J., 11th mo. 10th, 1869, Racusn 
H., wife of William I.’Tomlinson, and daughter of James 
Hilyard, in the 21st year of her age, a member of Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting. a 
: , on the 28th of 12th mo. 1869, at his residence 
in Keokuk Co., Iowa, ABRAHAM Bonsaut, in the 61st 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Coal Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on First month 20th, 1870, Buiza H. Vaux, 
widow of the late George Vaux, aged 80 years, a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Western District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut.street. 


